THE  EMPIRE  OF  INDIA
in garrisoning- $, policing it, and constructing its public works, its annexation and government would have been exceedingly difficult. The province consists of the valleys of the Irrawaddy, the Sittang and the Salween rivers, ^and of a series of parallel hill ranges which separate them from one another and from the sea. These ranges are, geologically speaking, of recent origin. They run for the most part north and south. On the side of the Bay of Bengal they break up the'country into a number of long narrow ridges drawn as if it had been furrowed by a gigantic plough, Across these ridges, from west to east, progress is exceedingly difficult, and hence the Burmese railways have as yet not been connected with, the Indian system. These hills are sparsely inhabited by tribes of the Tibeto-Burman race, which have hardly emerged from a condition of primitive savagery and until recently found their chief interest of life in inter-tribal conflicts and the practice of head-hunting. Further east, beyond the Irrawaddy, the hill summits become broader and flatter, widen in fact into plateaux which contain much cultivable land, and support an intelligent people known as the Shans. In origin " Shan " is the same word as " Siarn," and these hillmen are closely allied to the Siamese. By far the most important of the valleys of Burma is that of the Irrawaddy, with its affluent, the Chindwin, In its upper reaches bays of rice fields are formed by the recession of the fringing hills. But some 200 miles above the river mouth the valley opens out into a broad cultivated plain, w^iich gradually expands into a delta of remarkable fertility, The valley of the Irrawaddy is the principal home of the Burmese people, who, while connected by racial affinities with the wild tribes of the hills that surround them, have developed under the influence of a fertile soil a civilisation which ranks high by the Asiatic standard. Buddhists by religion, they have conserved the doctrines and observances of their faith in a
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